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Recollections of a Housckeeper. 
CHAP. XIV. 


Conclusion. 


It was my fortune to substitute in Mrs. Sliter’s place 
a country girl named Sukey Hopkins, and as Edward 
required assistance at the oflice, we also employed her 
cousin, Aaron Hill, at her recommendation. A few 
evenings .after they came, I invited company to tea, 
feeling quite strong with my new recruits. 
whole morning in the kitchen drilling them, and the’ 
last thing I said ad 1 left them to dress, was, “Be very 
careful thatevery one is provided with sugar and Cream 
when you hand tea.” At length, after waiting in®the 
old fashioned style for the very last guest, thé gentle- 
men seated on one side and the ladies on the other, I 
ordered tea. Aaron went round as cagefully as though 
he were treading on eggs, and at length reached the 
door. There his mind seemed to misgive shim, and 
standing on tiptoe, with an anxious look, he said, “I 
say, how are ye on’t for sugar and cream in that cor- 
ner?” 

In the evening as a lady was helping herself to pre- 
served quince, she spilled some of the syrup. Polly 
get the waiter quick as thought on the carpet, rah into 
the kitchen and brought the long handled mop to wipe 
up the stain. S BO 

The next day Edward was reading to me in his sil- 
ver,earnest voice,when I saw a shadow at the door; on 
inspecting the entrance I perceived Sukey retreating, 
and asked her what she wished. “I didn’t want noth- 
ing,’ said she, “but to hear what your husband was 
jawing about.” 

Once Edward gave Aaron directions, in my absence, 
to ask a gentleman whom he expected on business to 
walk in, and sit down until he came. On opening the 
parlor door what should he behold but Aaron seated be- 
side his guest, with his feet on the fender detailing the 
last Natick news? 

One cold autumnal day we had company to dine.— 
I became very much heated by the kitchen fire, and was 
not aware what a chill would be thrown over my 
guests by the green skreen before the parlor chimney. 
I was obliged to wait and superintend the last bubble 
of the sauce, and to check Sukey for pressing the 
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squash in a bowl instead of a cullender, and then ran 
up stairs to adjust my dress. Consciousness of haste 
and apprehension of accidents increased my flush, and 
seizing a fan, I descended to my guests. The rattling 
of the dishes added to my excitement, and I seated my. 
self fanning violently until I espied alady wrapt in a 
fur tippet, and another giving a slight shiver as she felt 
the breeze. I laid aside my wolus as Edward prettily 
calls a fan, and colored stil] deeper. 

I have detailed these closing anecdotes to show, that 


ousekeepers may be, they are still slaves to the igno- 
rance and caprice of others. I took infinite pains to 
teach my daughter Maftha the routine of housewifery. 
She was a sweet, docile girl, and at the age of eleven 
often made the tea, set the table, and occasionally hand. 
ed the waiter herself, yet, notwithstanding my disci- 
pline, we were constantly liable to those mortifications, 
which attend the blended occupation of lady and house- 
wife, mortifications, which it must require omnipre- 
sence to counteract. How many girls like Sukey have 
I passed months in teaching, when just as I began to 
realize the effects of my care they have taken a sudden 
whim and departed. How many have there been whom 
I never could teach, their ignorance and inattention 
baffling my utmost powers. How much actual hard 
labor have I performed, when paying high wages! 
What then shall be done? li is the opinion of Adam 
Smith, and a humble housekeeper responds to it, that 
the due division of labor only will perfect society.— 
Is it not monstrous, that an educated, intelligent woman 
should be obliged to give her children over to others, 
and pass her hours as a menial drudge, or a vulgar 
survedlante? And must our graceful girls be called from 
intellectual improvements, or elegant accomplishments 
to stand over a heating fire, and associate with the low 
inmates of akitchen? We have our chimney-sweeps, 
our bakers, our brewers, why not have our window- 
cleaners, scourers, &c. &c.? We will give ove examn- 
ple, en passant, of the helplessness of a housekeeper in 
an affair of daily occurrence. She perceives, (and none 
but those who have experienced it can tel] the irritation 
of the feeling,) that about four hundred panes of glass 
in her house require washing. How are they to be 
cleansed? It is clearly a man’s business, yet she mus 
put an inexperienced female to the task, who is requir- 


I was the Jpiovscke well educated and disciplined in domestic duties 
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ed for a hundred other offices. One who perhaps nev - 
er wiped a glass before, is set to the business, which 
requires its own apparatus of hammer, ladder, a set of 
cloths, strength, care, and a particular knack at cleaning 
glass. By the time the circuit, with countless delays 
and impediments, is performed, (and possibly badly 
performed) dust and flies have been as active as the do- 
mestic, and the gude man begins to say to his wife, 
“my dear, our windows want a little cleaning.” What 
a cheering sound would it be to a lady so circumstanc- 
ed, could she hear a voice inthe street crying “any 
windows to clean to-day?” or be able to send to a de- 


“do it! 

~ What adesideratum would a cooking omnibus be, 
with an establishment, as a school of instruction for ig- 
norant country girls, whoare now taught by ladies! A 
dinner brought to our doors kept hot by steam, 
would probably be better cooked, and cheaper, and even 
warmer than from our own hearths. We should no 
longer sit on thorns when a friend “drops in” to dine; 
our husbands would no longer exhibit themselves ba- 
lancing raw meat, and haggling with butchers at the 
stalls, nor our decent women be seen hailing the vege- 
table carts from their open windows, with, “Mister, 
what’s you got to-day?” 

What wear and tear of temper might be saved were 
this system carried out into detail. Lagies would then’ 
lave just suflicient employment and superintendence 
fur health of body, and activity of mind, and not be cals 
led to pass their best hours with menials. How many 
more smiles would light up around the domestic board, 
could the wife feel sure of her husband’s comfort! She 
has enough to do in the agitating responsibility of her 
maternal duties—her little ones may be sickly, perhaps 
her own health is feeble, for how many women break 
and sink beneath domestic cares. They rally before 
the world, struggling on in private. “Their children 
rise up and call them blessed,” and they are blessed in 
the consciousness of fulfilled duties, but cares are eat- 
ing away at their hearts. The day presses on them 
with new toils, the night comes and they are unfulfill- 
ed. They lie down m weariness, and rise in uncer- 
tainty. Their smiles become languid and few, and their 
husbands wonder at the gloomiuess of home. 

How much then is it our duty to study modes of do- 
mestic comfort, and endeavor to awaken the song of 
cheerfulness in the routine of industry. 

It is not even below the task of legislation, if legisla- 
tion is a study of the happiness of social man, or if our 
Legislators would have good dinners, and smiling wives. 


No forcing the Will. Le Sage makes his Devil on 
Two Sticks, in speaking of a reconcilement with a broth- 
er-devil through the intervention of friends, remark, 
“we embraced, and have ever since been irreconcilable 
enemies.” 


Tobacco.—Dr.. Caldwell, of the Transylvania Uni- 
versity, says, that there are but three animals whe can a- 
bide tobacco, viz. the African rock goat, the tebacce 
worm, and man. 








The Flower-Vase, No. 5. 





The Ruling Passion. Cano, a celebrated Spanish 
painter, is said on his death bed to have put aside a 
crucifix offered him by the priest, because it was bad- 
ly executed, and thus to have shown the ruling passion 
for art strong even in his last moments. 


ae 


Proverb. Where there is a will, there is a way. 





New Classification. Some years ago, so great was 
the contempt for age carried in France, that the young 
wits of that country politely classified all persons above 
thirty-five years, into cadavres; ganaches, momies, and 


fossiles. At forty, you were a corpse, at fifty a skele- 


ton, at sixty a mummy, and at seventy a fossil. 





“Dead ase Herring.” Certain fish, and among oth- 
ers, as is weil known, the common eel, can live on land 
for several hours, or even days, in consequence of the 
extreme closeness of their gills, by which they are ena- 
bled to take up and retain a supply of water sufficient 
to maintain respiration during their absence from that 
element. Herrings, on the contrary, in whom the gills 
gape widely, are immediately deprived of all resource, 
and die so instantaneously, on being drawn out of their 


native element, as to have given rise to the common 


roverb, “dead as a herring.” 





Affection of Sharks. In a former number of the 
Rose Bud, an extract was given from Monk Lewis’s 
West In Journal, describing the ardent affection 
with which a male shark devoured the fragments of 
his female companion, thrown out to him by some sail- 
ors. Pennant gives an instance of parental affection 
in this mueh wronged class, for he says that the blue 
shark will permit its young brood, when in danger, to 
swim down its mouth, and take shelter in its stomach! 
The fact, he tells us, has been confirmed by the obser- 
vation of several ichthyologists; and, for his part, he 
can see nothing more incredible in it than that the young 


pouch ofits parent. He does not tell us, however, says 
the Foreign Quarterly, that any of these ichthyologists, 
who may have seen the young sharks swimming down 
the throat of their affectionate parent, ever saw one of 
them returning; and until that is scen we must think the 
evidence rather incomplete, more particularly as the 
position and direction of a shark’s teeth seem to render 
such a feat next to impossible. 





The word Vase. Perhaps there is no word in our 
language, of which the pronunciation is so various and 
indeterminate as this. In many parts of New Eng- 
land it is pronounced in the best society, so as to rhyme 
with base, case, &c. A friend ef ours, who has travel- 
led much in different countries, and who prides himself 
on his purity of speech, informs us, that in England 
there are three degrees of social refinement, distinguish- 
ed by the manner in which the word vase is pronounc- 
ed. In yery good society the sound vaze is often heard, 





rhyming with baize, fc. Ascending, however, into the- 


of the ®possum should seek an asylum in the ventral 
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regions of ton, you will hear it pronounced vahz, rhym- 
ing with mars, cars, fc. Rising still higher into the 

circle of exquisites and exclusives, and particularly 

among those who have enjoyed the distinction of for- 

eign travel, you will hear it called vawz. We observe 

that, of these four modes, Walker gives neither of the 

extremes. Thus, for humble Anglo-Americans there 

is left vaze, and vahz, either of which may be taken, 

according to the speaker’s pretensions to correctness 

or super-gentility. 





Aristotle. Itis oftena matter of wonder, how this 
great philosopher obtained the immense stores of 
knowledge which he “bequeathed to posterity. But it 
should be remembered that he did not personally en- 
gage in the greater number of those researches, neces- 
sary for the results at which he arrived. “Many thou- 
sand men,” says Pliny, “were placed at his disposal by 
Alexander the Great, to be employed in fishing, hunt- 
ing, and making observations and experiments of every 
description;” but his was the master-spirit that direc- 
ted and digested all—from him emanated every sug- 
gestion, and to him was reported every fact; these he 
received, recorded, and compared; passed through his 
great mind, they received order and importance—from 
individual facts they grew into general laws, nor has 
the world ever bowed to the authority of a more com- 
prehensive or enlightened genius. al 

What other instance, moreover, in history, can com- 
pare with the munificent patronage of Alexander? Both 
monarch and philosopher seemed to be werthy of each 
other. 





False plurals. An Augusta paper mentions the case 
of an English lawyer, who, mashing that the word 
clause was in the plural number, used to talk about the 
first claw of the indictment, the second claw,&c. In 
like manner, we have known worthy physicians and 
nurses, who speak of the pulse in the plural number.— 
Thus, “his pulse are very fast.”” Do we first have one 
pult, and then another? 





Power of Mystery.—Onslow, along time the cele- 
brated speaker in the House of Commons, had a stand- 
ing threat, which used to keep disorderly members in 
terror. It was this—“I shall name you, sir.” Some 
one asked him once in private—“and if you did name 
one, what would follow?”—*“The Lord in Heaven only 
knows!” was the Speaker’s reply. 





Singular Humour. The late Archdeacon Coxe, 
about the time of his first leaving college, passed a few 
weeks at Margate. After his return, a lady, hearing 
him speak with enthusiasm of chess, observed that he 
ought to have been at Margate lately, for there was a 
melancholy gentleman there, who used to play chess 
by himself in the public library, for hours at a time.— 
Mr. Coxe asked if she knew his face,—‘No, indeed,’ 
was the answer; ‘but I am sure I should remember his 
back.” Mr. Coxe placed himself in the attitude of the 
chess-player, and was immediately recoguized as the 
melancholy gentleman of the Margate library, 


—" 





OZLGLNAL POBTEY.- 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
HMymn fora “Young Men’s Temperance Secicty.+ 
Thy gracious aid, O God! impart, 
This resolution to fulfil; 
Guide and direct each erring heart, 
And teach it how to do thy will. 


Sear from our souls each secret sin, 
Repress each worldly, selfish thought: 
And may we strive the prize to win, 
As our blest Lord and Saviour taught. 
Oh! may his precepts be our guide, 
To lead us safe in paths of trath; 

And his example ever chide 

The thoughtless follies of our youth. 


A FRIEND. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
“IS IT SUNDAY THERE’ 


‘*What is the Lady doing there 

‘Before a picture!’’ Anna cried: 

‘*The lady kneels in holy prayer,’ 
Her sister Bell replie4. 


Young Anna’s silken lashes fell ; 

“You say the lady kneels in prayer, 

‘To-day you know is Friday, Bell, 
**And is it Sunday there}"’ 


‘Oh, sister, dear, can no one pray 

‘*At any other time as well? 

**Must Sunday be the only day?’’ 
Said thoughtful Isabel. 


**1 should be very sad if I, 

‘*Who sorrow almost every day 

“*For something ye a must wait and sigh, 
“Till Sunday comes to pray. 


**When I have erred in deed or word, 

‘*And tears arise, and blind my eye, 

*‘My heart and lips with prayer are stirr’d, 
‘*Till I forget to sigh. 

‘When softly on my downy bed 

“Ll wake, and find the morning there, 

‘‘I think whose smile that morning made, 
**And speak to God in prayer. 








**When day’s bright door is shut, I know 
**Whose viewless hand forbids her beam, 
**And dare not to my slumber go, 

**Till I have prayed to Him. 


*<Oh, sister, dear, no matter where, 
‘‘No matter what the hour of day, 
‘*The solemn eve, the morning fair— 
**Tis always good to pray 
Boston, (Mass.) FLORENCE. 
=— —=— ae 
ANECDOTES. 

A gentleman lately dining on a very tough piece of 
beef began scratching his plate with his knife; and on 
being asked the reason, replied, to set his teeth on edge. 

A gentleman who courted a Miss Lloyd, suddenly 
left her and marriedalady by the name of Take.- 
Sometime afterwards he met an acquaintance who ac 
costed him with“So I hear you are married to Mis~ 
Lloyd, hey!” “No,” he answered, “it was a Miss- Tuke. 
I agsure you.” fe 

A pawn-broker who had niffried a second wife 
speaking in her praise, said she was the duplicate of his 
first fib. 
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OLARLBILON, Fo Ve 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOV. 15, 1834. 


CHARLESTON COMMENCEMENT. 

The lovers of intellectual improvement among us, watch with 
deep interest the progress of oar College. So far as the feeling 
of sympathy in its designs is evinced by a full attendance on its 
recent exercises, its friends were amply gratified, and its influence 
was felt in a change of manners in the audience. The juvenile 
hearers were no longer noisy, and the young ladies and gentle- 
men with very few exceptions seemed to lay by the chat and tit- 
ter of the ball room, listem respectfally to the developement of 
literary talent, and receive in proper spirit the pledge of those, 
who were about to enter on the high and responsible stations of 

“s0cial life. 

The exercises of the graduates were characterized by quiet 
good sense, but with little of the oratorical display, generally so 
attractive in southern speakers. The valedictory oration may in 
some measure be an exception to the latter part of our remark.— 
A very grave exterior did not in that instance crush the enthusi- 
asm, which forms so essential a character in fine elocution. 





—_—s< 





Cogdell’s Sir Walter Scott. 

Those who have seen the bust of Sir Walter Scott now pre- 
paring by Col. Cogdell, will be struck by its resemblance to the 
medallions from Edinburgh at present circulating here. When 
compared with Chantrey’s copy, one is inclined to believe that the 
medallion and Col. Cogdell’s likeness were taken when the Poet 
was enlivened by one of his sparkling thoughts, and that Chan- 
teey’s sketch was in a graver mood of the Poet’s mind. 





Eminent Female Mathematicians. 

Principally drawn up from the London Quar. Review. 

So little do the severer sciences seem adapted to the 
female mind, that history records no more than four 
individuals-of that sex, who have attained great emi- 
nence as mathematicians, Of these we will present a 
few slight sketches. 

The first was the celebrated but unhappy Hypatia. 





She was the daughter of Theon, a renowned Platonist 
and mathematician of Alexandria, and lived at the time | 
when the struggle between Christianity and Paganism | 


was at its height in that city. Hypatia was educated 
in the doctrines of the heathen philesophy, and in the 
more abstruse sciences, and made a progress of which 
contemporary historians speak with admiration and 
enthusiasm. 
‘fervent salutatious to her, the philosopher, and that hap- 
py society, which enjoys the blessings of her divine 
voice.’ She succeeded her father in the government 
of the Platonic School, where she taught the abstruser 
branches of Geometry to a crowded and delighted au- 
dience. She was admired and consulted by Orestes, 
the Governor of the city, and this distinction unhappily 
led to her destruction. Ina popular tumult she was 
attacked, on a rumor that she was the only obstacle to 
the reconciliation of the governor and of Cyril the arch- 
bishop. ‘On a fatal doy says Gibbon, ‘in the holy sea- 
son of Lent, Hypatia®as torn from her chariot, strip- 


ped of her Clothes, dragged to the church, and inhu- 
mianly butchered by the hands of Peter the reader, and 


Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, sends most | 








| a complete and well proportioned greatness. 


. 
/ 


a troop of savage and merciless fanatics: her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with oyster-shells, and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames.’ 

From this strange and revolting story, we turn to 
another name, Madame Agnesi. who flourished during 
the last century at Bologna, in Italy, where her father 
was professor; and when the infirmity of his health in- 
terfered with his discharge of this duty, the filial feel- 
ings of the daughter were gratified by a permission 
from Pope Benedict XLV, to fill the professiori«] chair, 
which she did with distinguished credit. Before this, 
at the age of nineteen (in 1738,) she had published 
‘Propositiones Philosophice;’ and, along with a pro- 
found knowledge of Algebra, she possessed a com. 
plete acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Germanjand Spanish languages. Her ‘Insti- 
tuzioni Analitiche’ were translated by Colson, the Lu- 
casian professor of mathematics at Cambridge; and 
this version was at one time a book in familiar use at 
that university. The end of her history, though not of 
the terrible nature of that of Hypatia, is perhaps what 
an Englishman would look upon as rather characteris- 
tic than happy. She relinquished the studies of her 
early life, and went into the monastery of the Blue 
Nuns, at Milan, where she died January 9, 1799. 

The third distinguished female mathematician was 
Madame de Chastelet, the friend of Voltaire. She 
translated and commented on Newton’s Principia; and 
it isa remarkable circumstance, that that work by an 
Englishman should have been translated by a French 
lady, whilstin our own time the Mechanique Celeste 
of Laplace has beemrendered by an English lady, Mrs. 
Somerville. 

This is the fourth and last name on the list. She 
is one of the most learned bipeds in the world. All the 
reviewers seem to unite in bestowing on her the high- 
est praises. And her character has been poetically 
drawn in the following sonnet, penned by a member of 
the University of Cambridge, in which allusions are 
made to two of the above-mentioned females. 

Three womien, in three different ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 

Rare as poetic minds of master-flights, 

Three only rose to science’ loftiest heights. 

The first, a brutal crowd in pieces tore, 

Envious of fame, bewildered at her lore; 

The next through tints of darkening shadow passed, 

Lost in the azure sisterhood at last. 

Equal to these, the third, and happier far, 

Cheerful though wise, though learned, popular, 

Liked by the many, valued by the few, 

Instructs the world, yet dubbed by none a Blue. 
EEE a 


MISCELLANY. 














The Earl of Chatham. 


He was undoubtedly a great man. But his was not 
The pub. 
lic life of Hampden, or of Somers, resembles a regu. 
lar drama, which can be criticisedas a whole, and eve- 
ry scene of which is to be viewed in connexion with 
the main actor. The public life of Pitt (Chatham) on 


the other hand, is a rude though striking piece,—a piece 
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abounding in incongruities,—a piece without any unity 
of plan, but redeemed by some noble passages, the cf- 
fect of which is increased by the tameness or extrava- 
gance of what precedes, or what follows. His opin- 
ions were uufixed. His conduct at some of the most 
important conjunctures of his life was evidently deter- 
mined by pride and resentment. He had one fault, 
which of all human faults is most rarely to be found in 
company with true greatness. He was extremely af- 
fected. He was an almost solitary instance of a man 
of real genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding 
spirit, without simplicity of character. He was an 
actor in the Closet, an actor in Council, an actor ia 
Parliament; and even in private society, he could not lay 
aside his theatrical tones and attitudes. We know that 
one of the most distinguished of his partizans often 
complained that he could never obtain admittance to 
Lord Chatham’s room till every thing was ready for the 
representation—till the dgesses and properties were all 
correctly disposed—till the light was thrown with Rem- 
brandt-like effect on the head of the illustrious perfor- 
mer—till the flannels had been arranged with the air 
ef a Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed as grace- 
fully as that of Belisarius or Lear. 


Edinburgh Review. 


Difference in national rank. 

Before the present century, there was often no little 
difficulty among ambassadors, when executing treaties 
together, to assign to their respective sovereigns and 
nations a proper rank. But the difficulty has very 
much disappeared, since the ministers assembled at the 
Congress of Vieuna adopted the present course of way- 
ing all disputed points of ceremony, and signed their 
public acts in the alphabetical order which the French 
language assigned to their respective nations. Previ- 
eus to this period, it is mentioned that France, Spain, 
Austria, and Russia, have each claimed general preced- 
ence, which however has not been allowed to either of 
them. Portugal and Sardinia give place to England, 
Spain, and France. Denmark yields to France only, 
and pretends to it over Sweden. It is remarkable that 
fhough republics generally give place to kings, Crom- 
well maintained for England, the rank which she had 
occupied under her kings. Modern good sense has a- 
dopted a variety of expedients for avoiding disputes a- 
bout matters of form and ceremony. The most com- 
mon mode is for the ambassadors to take turns in enjoy- 
ing different kinds of honors, such as the first seat at 
dinners, public celebrations, &c, and when there is a 
stiff diplomatist and haughty sovereign whom this will 
not content, they usually send in a protest to satisfy 
their offended dignity. 

In 1699, a dispute about etiquette had nearly caused 
a rupture between Austria and France. ‘The Marquis 
de Villars, the French ambassador at Vienna, had been 
prevented, on a point of etiquette, from assisting at a 
court féte. He insisted upon an apology, would ac- 
cept of none except the Prince of Lichtenstein brought 
it to his own house, and was actually leaving Vienna, 
at the expiration of the period which he had prescrib- 
ed, when the Prince arrived by the order ef the Empe- 





; 


; * . 
| reconsider his refusal. 





ror Leopold, and made the excuses, which were very 
haughtily received. 

While on the subject of ambassadors, we may men. 
tion that, very recently, the Duc de Mortemart, envoy 
from France to Russia, refused to assist at a Te Deum 
for celebrating the Russian victories over the Turks; 
because captured French’ banners were among the tro- 
phies exhibited in the churches; of this effort of natu 
ral feeling the Emperor Nicholas approved. On the 
other hand, when the pope’s legate at Lisbon refused 
to illuminate on the marriage of the Queen of Portugat 
in 1760, he was peremptorily sent out of the country. 





Robespierre and the Duke of Orleans. 

It is well known that when the Duke of Orleans was 
sent to the scaffold, he was detained nearly ten minutes 
opposite to the Palace Royal, for no intelligible reason 
which has yet been divulged. ‘The following repre- 
sentation of that circumstance has been given by a re- 
cent historian of the French revolution who professes 
to have taken a considerable part in the scenes which 
he describes. 

“It was not without full consideration that Robes. 


- pierre formed his plan in regard to the Duke of Orleans, 


which consisted in this:—two presidents were to be es- 
tablished for France; the one to preside over the war 
department, the other over the interior; the one was to 
execute, the other to direct. The first of these places 
was destined, not for the Duke but for his son, the 
present king of France, whose character was unsul- 
lied; the second was to be occupied by Robespierre 
himself, But to cement this alliance, Robespierre in- 
sisted as a sine gua non that the daughter of the Duke 
should be given to him in marriage. The proposition 
was made by Couthon, and the Duke consulted his son 
upon it, whose resolution was decidedly opposed to the 
alliance. It was accordingly refused, with every af- 
fectation of regret on the part of the Duke of Orleans; 
and thereafter Robespierre’s indignation knew no 
bounds. The proposition, however, was renewed 
through Tallien, who had many pecuniary connections 
with the Duke, but with no better succ@éss. He evinc- 
ed an inconceivable repugnance to such a son-in-law. 
‘In that resolution,’ said Tallien, ‘I clearly saw the 
prince of the blood; he was deaf to all the offers and 
considerations of advantage which I pointed out.’ 
“After Tallien had received this positive refusal, he 
returned to Robespierre, who was immediately seized 
with a violent fit of rage, and swore to avenge the af- 
front by the destruction of the whole family. After 
the Duke was arrested and imprisoned, Robespierre let 


_him know that bis fate would be different if he would 


The answer was still in the 
negative. ‘The rage of the Jacobin then knew bo 
bounds, and he decided upon the prompt execution o! 
his intended father-in-law. At the last moment, a new 
proposal was made, accordiag to Tallien’s statement; 
and if the Duke when the fatal car was stopped oppo- 
site the Palace Royal, had made a signal to indicate 
that he now acquiesced, the means of extricating bim 
from punishment by means of @ popular insurrection 
were prepared. He still refused to make the signal, 
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and after waiting ten minutes, Robespierre was obliged 
, to let him procced to the scaffold. I give the story as 
Tallien related it to me, without vouching for its truth; 
but it is well known that this was not the only alliance 
with the royal family which Robespierre was desirous 
of contracting.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


““E. H.’’ is informed, that an article for the Southern Rose 
Bud, must be completed before it can be inserted. 


Erratum.—tIn last number, page 36, line 15, for phenomena, 
' read phenomenon. 
Tr —=—_— 
t Items of News. 
i Olives and Dates, the produce of St. Simon’s, Geo. have been 
: sent for exhibition to the Office of the Charleston Courier. 
The London papers publish, in a very reap oe manner, 
all the detailed accounts of the burning of the Charlestown Con- 
vent. 








i The widow of the great navigator, Capt. Cook, is still living, 

at the advanced age of 100 years. 

i! Ata charitable sermon, preached lately in Boston, by Mr. 
Taylor, the Seamen’s preacher, besides $416 in money, a num- 
ber of articles of jewelry were contributed. 

The Ursulines have found a pleasant retreat in Roxbury; 
their school is to be resumed in December. 

# The Liberal in Spain will probably succeed in establish- 

ing a free press in that country. 

Actors and actresses on the ye mere re Stage, are punished 

A wert by imprisonment in what is called The Blue 

er. 

i An American Frigate has beaten an English Squadron in the 

Mediterranean, on a trial of speed. 

In the wine-countries of Italy, the use of beer is prevailing 
among the lower orders. 
A Convent of the Ursuline community is expected to be es- 

tablished in the vicinity of Charleston, S. C. 

At Bowdoin College, Maine, the old system of punishments by 
ion, rustication, and expulsion, is abolished. 
eronaut in Philadelphia, lately passed through a thick 
cloud of bugs, on an excursion from the earth. 
A very successful experiment has been made in London, of 
ednverting salt water into fresh, for the use of persons at sea.- 
Driving hoop, is the favorite amusement of girls in Boston, 
and aying balloons, that of the boys. 
A Temperance Tract was lately found in this city, attached to 
every bottle ina box of wine. 
: A tumbler latelf broke in our hands, in consequence of dissol- 








8 


ving some salt in cold gruel within the tumbler. Will some chem- 
ist explain this fact? 
PR age way a in herpes are generally open on 
. Are sugar-plumbs and rmints essary 
on that day than te ma and calieces! pa 
Steam-Boats between India and England are to make four 
grey. trips, by the way of the Mediterranean, Suez, and the 


: There is to be a general fair in Paris, for the exhibition and 
sale of European productions. 

A remedy forthe dry-rot in timber has been discovered insome 
mercurial preparation. : 
of Indian-corn roasted till it is charred, and steeped in water, is 
iF « good remedy forthe common cholera, beth of children and 
F o The pony hat Spain will 
‘ 4 re are hopes that n will recognise the inde 
: het ancient Southern Aguile sovinten space] 

In Egypt, there is one blind person in every 300. In the Uni- 
ted States, one in every 2,363. Fine particles of sand are sup- 
posed to cause the prevalence of blindness in Fey 

It is calculated that balloons go at the rate of 70 or 80 miles 
au hour, a velocity, which Gould cany them round the globe in 


4 fortnight. ‘They must be useful in the regions of the trade 
qyintis. . : 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 








The Multiplication Table in Rhyme. 
PARF SECOND, CONTINUED. 
Winter. 


Nine times three are twenty-seven— 
How softly falls the snow from Heaven. 
Nine times four are thirty-six— 

The youth in active gambols mix. 

Nine times five are forty-five— 

With skates or gliding sleighs they drive 
Nine times six are fifty-four— 

The merry bells approach the door. 

Nine times seven are sixty-three— 

Come in, our hearth will cheerful be. 
Nine times eight are seventy-two— 

We'll talk, and write. and read, and sew. 
Nine times nine are eighty-one— 

And when our evening task is done, 

Nine times ten are ninety, child— 

Thank God who on our home has smiled; 
Nine times eleven are ninety-nine— 

Then on our pillow soft recline. 

Nine times twelve are a hundred and eight— 
Pity the traveller wandering late. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROS6E BUD. 
Trick the Fourth—with others. 

Among the many habits and tricks, my dear little 
friends, which children a school and elsewhere are 
apt to contract, none more readily discovers itself than 
the trick of aping the movements and awkward actions 
of playmates. 

If a boy is supposed to be of rich parents and is well 
dressed, all he does meets full approval. If he makes 
ugly faces—or if he sniffles his nose at School, show- 
ing the want of proper instructions at home; other boys 
are found doing the same thing; if he walks into schoo! 
or into his father’s house with his hat upon his head, 
this is also copied; if he walks with his toes turned in, 
making one shoe destroy the appearance of the other, 
you will see many others aping this ungraceful and un - 
easy mode of walking. Now, my little readers, re- 
member, that as there are no two faces to be found ex- 
actly alike, so it is not expected that all boys will walk 
alike, but each should follow such rules as are pre- 
scribed for making them act and appear as the 
children of gentlemen—because these foolish imitations 
are apt to continue, even to the end of life, and only 
think of it, to be laughed at when you shall become a 
man grown, for walking “Parrot Toed,” or sniffling in 
company under any circumstances, or entering a room 
where there are ladies and gentlemen with your hat up- 
on your head, and without making a respectful bow af 
entering; beside, these, or either, might bring upon you 
direct censure, and expose you to the charge of nol 
having received the elementary instructions of a gen- 
tleman. Watch, therefore, your conduct, my dear lit. 
tie friends, and be in all situations remarkable for cor- 
rectness of deportment, and delicate and refined man- 


ners, avoiding the giving of disgust ta any one. 
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Translated from the French for the S. R. Bud. 


Envy—or the Weoden Shoes. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


The little girls having risen at an early hour, dressed 
ihemselves in their best clothes, and exactly alike, but 
unfortunately Denise in her great haste tore her dress. 
In despair at this accident, which would oblige her to 
wear another of a coarser material than her sisters, she 
threw it in a rage upon the floor, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. Blanche not suspecting the true cause 
of her grief attributed it to regret at having torn her 
dress; she therefore took it up and began to console 
her sister by telling her it could easily be mended— 
Denise replied only by her tears, and in this situation 
their father found her when he was ready to set off. 

“Very well, my dear,” said he, “It is a trifling mis- 
fortune which you will have to repair another day.” 

“But I have no other dress so fine as my sisters,” said 
Denise. 

“Provided it be clear and whole,” said Godfrey, “that 
is all thatis necessary.” 

“But,” continued Denise, “my sister will be better 
dressed than I.” 

“What do you say, Denise?” interrupted Godfrey, 
“when we went to the great fair at Thiers, Blanche 
had a very coarse dress, while you wore one of fine 
cloth, yet this did not prevent her from going, and she did 
not even appear to think of it, so happy was she in see- 
ing you well dressed—Why cannot you feel the same 
with regard to her—Can you be jealous? If Ithought 
so, I would shut you up, instead of taking you to my 
Brother’s.” 

Blanche, alarmed at this threat and distressed at 
seeing her sister’s tears, began to caress her father and 
begged him not to be vexed—“Go, my dear father,” 
said she, “we will be ready in a quarter of an hour; it is 
not from jealousy that Denise speaks in this way, it is 
only because she is afraidthat my uncle, not seeing her 
so well dressed as i am, will suppose that she is in dis- 
grace, and as she is the eldest, she has reason to feel 
mortified at this idea; be satisfied, we can arrange these 
things very well.” Godfrey embraced this amiable 
child, whose affectionate heart prompted her to give so 
‘ingenious and favourable a turn to her sister’s miscon- 
duct. As soonas he left the room, Blanche took off 
fer new dress and put on the one she had wornto the 
Fair. Denise blushed when she saw it, but had not 
resolution to refuse this sacrifice, which tho’ trifling to 
Blanche would have been a great effort to her—When 
Godfrey perceived this alteration he would have been 
much irritated, but Blanche prevented it by assuring 
him that her present dress was the most convenient. 

Denise mounted a pony and Blanche was seated on 
a pillion behind her father—In the way they rode along 
fhe borders of the Dore towards the town of Ambert— 
Jerome and Maria his wife went out to meet them on 
the road, and they soon exchanged their friendly greet- 
igs. Maria assisted Denise to dismount, and Jerome 
ifted little Blanche in his arms while Godfrey alight- 
ed. They then walked together leading the horses by 





the bridle. After church, Jerome showed them the | 


presents he had received. He displayed to their won- 
dering eyes, twelve birds of beautiful plumage, preserv- 
ed and stuffed very skilfully, shells of all forms and 
colors—ostrich eggs of prodigious size,—cloth em. 
broidered with the bark of trees, large images of China 
and many other curiosities which it would take too 
much time to describe; but that which particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the little girls and made them 
forget every thing else was a pair of shoes made of 
sandal wood of a singular form, and painted with the 
brightest colours. Jerome told them to select among 
all the things the one which they preferred, as he wish- 
ed to make each of them a present—Their choice 
would certainly have been the same had each consult- 
ed only her own taste, but the gentle Blanche 
no longer wished for the shoes, when she saw 
her sister’s anxiety to obtain them. While she was 
looking over the other articles to make a choice, De- 
nise, flushed and trembling with vexation, was vainly 
trying to get her feet into the shoes, which were too 
small for her, but after useless efforts she was obliged 
to give them up. Maria, who observed attentively the 
characters of the sisters, desired Blanche to try them 
in her turn, and the envied shoes seemed to have been 
made expressly for her. Denise, though she made every 
effort, could not conceal her mortification. Blanche, 
in the fear of displeasing her sister, would not accept 
the shoes, but her aunt insisted on it, and added two 
beautiful shells, wishing to reward her amiable self-de- 
nial. Denise, no longer caring to select any thing, ac- 
cepted disdainfully an image of porcelain which her un- 
cle presented to her. Godfrey and his daughters set 
off on their return home in the same manner in which 
they came. Denise was charged with the care of the 
presents, which were fastened on her horse. The little 
shoes carefully wrapped up were attached tothe saddle. 

Twilight commenced as Denise followed her father, 
silent and sad, her heart filled with bitterness. Her 
thoughts were fixed upon the shoes which were before 
her eyes, and she shed tears of rage, because she could 
not reconcile herself to her sisters possgssing any thing 
whicirshe could not have. Had thesshoes remained at 
Ambert, she would not haver’,3e9,unkappy. Such ts 


the odious disposition of the etvious. r 
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MUSIC LESSOME. ~ 

NM] ISS CAROLINE J. PEMBLE, begs leave to acquaint’ "er 
friends and the public, that she imtends giving lessons op 

the Piano-Forte. Having devoted a great portion of her time to 

that accomplishment, she trusts she will be enabled to give satis- 

faction to those who may patronize her. 

Apply at Mr. John M. Gidiere’s, 338 King-st. 


Lessons in Music, and in Private Elocution. 


was A. M. WELLS, respectfully informs the inbabitants ot 
Charleston, that she will instruct pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE, and particularly in SINGING, according to the most 
recent and approved English style. 

If one or more classes of Ladies can be formed for a courve 
of ENGLISH READING, comprising select portions of the best 
poets, Mrs. Wells would undertake to attend them, baving beer 
successfully engaged in teaching that valuable accomplishment. 

For fartber information,apply at ber residence, Mrs. Ralston’s. 
Tradd, near Meeting-st. eferences—His Excellency Govern@ 
Hayne, Rev. S. Gilman, Dr. J. B. Whigidzy 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


A Elise. 


J’ai vu la paix et l’innocence 
Accompagner tes premiers ans; 
Et quand tu sortis de |’enfance, 
Je t’admirai dans ton printems. 
Vois ce lis, prés d’une onde pure, 
Embléme de Ja pureté, 

Il est |’Amonr de la nature: 
Quel fraicheur, quelle beauté! 


Chere Elise, c’est ton image. 
Hélas! ce lis doit se flétrir, 
Ainsi, les charmes de ton Age 
Doivent changer et dépérir: 

Il est un tems pour la jeunesse, 
Les amours, les ris, les plaisirs, 
Mais de tous les tems la sagesse 
Doit nous gaider dans nos désirs. 


Ta gaité marche sur ses traces, 
Son sourire peint le bonheur; 
Elle se plait parmi les graces, 
Me charme par sa douceur. 
Elle soutient dans la tristesse, 
Et console dans les malheurs: 
Elle répand encor des pleurs 
Sur le déclin de la aaihens. 
P. M. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Thoughts at Sea. 
I tire, oh, I tire of the bright sunny sea; 





* And the blue wave has lost half its beauty for me. 


The winged sea-bird goes fluttering by, 
But tive, 1 tire of his wollen ery. ahi 

The shark passed along in the morning tide, 

And the porpoise hath leapt by our vessel’s side: 
They were strange to my sight, and a foolish fear 
Was about my heart when they first came near, 

Yet I loved them—and all in the deep that go ;— 
Though their beauty be fearful, God made them so! 

L saw the sun rise from the Ocean’s wide bed 

And shroud there at evening, his glorious head; 

But the sun on the hill-side is dearer to me 

Than the sun that ~ down in the bright deep sea. 
There’s a mupic I love in the swelli gale, 

When it twangs the tight rope, and fills the whits sail, 








But I long for the sonpéul yerpember so well— 
‘The cock*s-+horning ery, and the village church bell, 
he Ek bird’sshrill whistle; the bee’s busy hum; 


he children’s loud laugh as from school they come. 


DBD I long, as across the far waters I roam, 


For the voices and looks 1 remember at home; 

But patience, sweet patience shall bide in my breast, 

And quiet my heart, like a dove to its rest, 

With a whisper, that oft from life’s trials and woes 

Spring our holiest pleasures—our firmest ata sa 
? . MW. 





Elien’s May Day. 
From Poems, by Mrs A. M. Wells. 
‘N'was May-day morn; and never hath 
A fairer morn been seen! 
I walked along the church-yard path 
‘Toward the village green. 


A little maiden sat alone, 

(The rest were at their play,) 
She.sat upon a church-yard stone, 
Ang this I heard her say. 


‘“‘The fields are green—the sweet winds blow, 
My playmates—they are glad! 

I love to hear them shouting so ;— 
And yet it makes me sad. 


‘*My brother William played with me, 
Last May-day on the green, 

And two such merry ones as we, 
Were nowhere to be seen. 


‘“‘The sweetest flowers that he could find. 
He always brought for me. 

I never knew a boy so kind 
As Willy used to be! 


*‘I well remember how he cried, 
As tho’ his heart would break, 
Last winter when my robin died ;— 

He loved it for my sake! 


“One year ago, I little thought 
That ere there passed another, 

He to the church-yard would be brought. 
My little happy brother. 


**More love for this grey stone I have 
Than all the village green, 

I'd rather sit on William’s grave 
Than be their May-day queen.”’ 


The tears were standing in her eyes— 
I left her there alone. 

Since then I’ve Leard that Ellen lies 
Beneath the church-yard stone. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BOD 


‘Dear Jane,”’ said ma’ to me one day, 
“‘Of late, you quite retire, 

‘‘Is it your taste alone to stray? 
*<Come tell me, I desire. 


‘*Itseems so strange, for oft before, 
‘Our circle seem’d your own, 

**Do let mesee you smile once more— 
‘*Your spirits are not flown?’’ 


Dear mother, you mistake me quite, 
I’m lively now as ever; 

But you must know I mean to write, 
And aim at something clever. 


The Rose Bud’s sweet, euticing page 
With subjects new and charming, 
(As now to write is quite the rage, ) 
Tempts me without alarming. 


When I have finish’d, you can see, 
And give your approbation, 

Or else ’tis over then with me, 
And gone, my sweet vocation. 


Bat how know I, when it is done 
My tribute shall be taken? 

I trust the Rose Bud’s cheering sun- 
Wills not my germ be shaken, 


By critic blast or negative— 

I'll write, and then will send it,— 
Perhaps a smile will bid it live, 
Perhaps a word—amend it. 





LOCAL CHAKRADE. 
My first is a word made for love and for lay, 
My second in Paradise Adam ne’er saw; 
My whole is erected for justice and truth, 
Yet if mem were not rogues [ shoald perish forsoofh. 
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